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Writing Helpful Feedback: The Influence of Feedback Type on Students’ 
Perceptions and Writing Performance 


Abstract 

Written feedback on students’ assignments is a common method that instructors and teaching assistants use to 
inform students about their performance or guide revisions. Despite its frequency of use, written feedback 
often lacks sufficient detail to be beneficial to students, and additional empirical research should examine its 
effectiveness as a teaching tool. The current study examined the effectiveness of two different types of 
feedback, developed and undeveloped, in terms of its influence on students’ subsequent writing performance 
and students’ perceptions of the feedback. Results demonstrated that the type of feedback significantly 
affected students’ perceptions, with developed feedback related to higher ratings of fairness and helpfulness; 
however, this feedback did not have a significant positive effect on students’ written performance. 

Les commentaires ecrits sur les travaux sont une methode courante utilisee par les enseignants et les aides- 
enseignants pour renseigner les etudiants sur leurs performances ou pour orienter les revisions. Malgre leur 
frequence, il arrive souvent que les commentaires ecrits ne soient pas assez detailles pour etre profitables aux 
etudiants. De plus amples recherches empiriques devraient se pencher sur l’efficacite de cet outil 
d'enseignement. La presente etude porte sur l'efficacite de differents types de commentaires elabores et sous- 
elabores; sur leur influence sur la performance ecrite subsequente des etudiants et sur la perception de ces 
derniers a propos des commentaires. Les resultats demontrent que le type de commentaires influe 
significativement sur la perception des etudiants, les commentaires elabores entrainant des evaluations 
superieures en ce qui a trait a l’impartialite et a l'utilite; cependant, ces commentaires n'ont pas d'effets positifs 
importants sur la performance ecrite des etudiants. 
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“The true mark of a teacher lies in the ability to provide targeted feedback that will lead 
to enhanced performance .” (Piccinin, 2003, p. 32) 

The ability to communicate clearly in written language is a skill both required and 
prized across many academic disciplines. Instructors value writing assignments because 
through such assignments students learn to write and also write to learn (Ernig, 1977). 
One of the main forms of guidance students receive about their writing comes in the form 
of written feedback. Instructors in many disciplines focus on content during class time 
rather than the writing process. As such, written assignments are often completed by 
students outside of class and instructors provide guidance through written feedback. The 
margins of students’ papers provide spaces for learning where an instructor can initiate a 
dialogue about one’s written work. There is an assumption that students will value 
feedback and improve their writing because of it. Yet researchers have questioned the 
effectiveness of feedback (Haswell, 2008; Hodges, 1997; Kluger & DeNisi, 1996; 
Monroe, 2002; Sommers, 1982). The intention of written messages can become garbled 
(Higgins, Hartley & Skelton 2001) and ultimately may not result in the desired 
improvement in student writing (Crisp, 2007). For example, students may misinterpret 
the meaning of comments (Chanock, 2000), and although they may believe feedback is 
valuable, its helpfulness can vary greatly. Students perceive written feedback that is 
vague and focused on negative aspects of their writing as unhelpful (Weaver, 2006). 
Indeed partly because of a concern about how feedback may affect a student, Elbow 
(1997) has suggested at times providing minimal feedback that remains positive. Clearly 
instructors need to be thoughtful in their construction of feedback if students are to value 
it and benefit from it. 

Despite questions about its effectiveness, feedback is a technique used by course 
instructors to communicate to students about their writing. As such, it is of the utmost 
importance to determine the type of feedback students find most beneficial. Further, 
scholars should seek to understand the type of feedback that can lead to improvements in 
student writing. In the present study we begin examining these complex issues with an 
empirical investigation involving students in an introductory psychology class. 

In an effort to improve communication with students about their writing, 
researchers have begun to focus on the feedback process (e.g., Anson, 1997; Higgins, 
Hartley, & Skelton, 2002; Huxham, 2007). Many authors have proposed guidelines to 
help instructors write feedback that will be beneficial to students (e.g., Elbow 1997; 
Ferris 2003; Fulwiler, 1982; Hodges 1997; Holt 1997; Lunsford 1997; Willingham 1990). 
We term the feedback produced by following these guidelines as developed, by which we 
mean: clear, specific, and explanatory in nature. For example, composition scholars 
encourage instructors to use a conversational tone that provides specific rather than 
abstract comments listed in a hierarchy reflecting relative importance (Willingham, 
1990). Also, written feedback should include explanations ( developed) as opposed to 
vague abbreviations or single-word ( undeveloped) comments (e.g., Hodges, 1997; Holt, 
1997; Lunsford, 1997). 

Thoughtful and developed comments respond to specific parts of a student’s text 
and engage that student in conversation. Asking questions is thought to encourage a 
student’s revising process and promote conversation (Willingham, 1990). For example, if 
a student wrote in an essay “All women throughout history have been subject to 
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oppression” a developed comment would ask the student to reconsider that position or to 
reflect on why she has made that claim: “Do you think this is the case for all women or 
are you overstating the claim? What evidence supports your claim? Why do you take 
such a strong stance?” An undeveloped and less helpful comment might read “All 
women?” Such a short comment does not create a conversation with the student and 
requires little more than a “yes” or “no” response on her part. Furthermore, developed 
comments that ask questions do not risk appropriating the student’s text (Brannon & 
Knoblauch, 1982; Willingham, 1990). We want to encourage students to develop their 
writing; we do not want to do this for them. 

Another guideline worth considering is deciding which mistakes or issues to focus 
on in a student’s essay because instructors do not have time to comment on every 
problem. It is also unlikely that such overwhelming feedback would be beneficial to 
students. For example, in the case of grammatical errors, instructors may want to decide 
which are the most problematic and devote time to explaining them (Holt, 1997). Writing 
developed feedback requires time and thoughtfulness on the part of instructors but these 
demands can be partly countered by being purposeful and focused in what one writes. 
Beyond developing prescriptions for writing effective feedback, researchers have also 
examined the elements of feedback that students find helpful. In our study we wanted to 
assess if these prescriptions for producing effective feedback are actually perceived by 
students as effective. 

Recent empirical work has investigated students’ reactions to feedback and 
identified particular aspects of feedback that students find helpful. Lizzio and Wilson 
(2008) found students value feedback that is fair, encouraging, and has a developmental 
focus. Students perceived feedback to be fair when it was presented clearly and provided 
a consistent message about the evaluation of one’s work. Encouraging feedback 
addressed the emotional aspects of writing and enhanced motivation by acknowledging 
what the student did well or the effort invested in the writing. Feedback with a 
developmental focus was most strongly associated with perceptions of feedback 
effectiveness. Feedback that is developmental in nature provides students with strategies 
and information to guide the writing of current assignments but that is also transferable to 
other tasks. 

More recent findings concerning students’ perceptions of feedback tend to agree 
with the qualities outlined above (Ferguson, 2011). In this study, both undergraduate and 
graduate students noted the importance of feedback that was clear, provided positive 
comments, and was constructive. Specifically, participants appreciated feedback that 
provided information on the overall structure and approach of their essays and that 
focused on the key points of their work. Positive comments were recognized as 
motivating, and students reported being receptive to a balance of positive and critical 
comments if the focus was improvement. 

Our goal in the present study was to bridge the gap between what we know about 
students’ perceptions of feedback effectiveness and the guidelines suggested for 
developing quality feedback. Does thoughtfully developed feedback based on the 
recommendations of teaching and writing scholars result in positive student evaluations 
of said feedback? Does this type of feedback influence students’ perfonnance on later 
writing tasks? Research that has examined the effects of different types of feedback in 
controlled classroom studies has focused on second language (L2) student writers. For 
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example, feedback focused on error correction that varied in its explicitness helped L2 
students better self-edit their work compared to students who received no feedback 
(Ferris & Roberts, 2001). Yet the extent to which the feedback was explicit did not 
produce differential effects in self-editing. In another study with L2 students, different 
types of feedback produced more dramatic results (Kepner, 1991). Feedback that focused 
on the content of the students’ writing produced improvements in the student’s ability to 
convey analysis, interpretation, and evaluation in written fonn. By comparison, feedback 
focused on surface-level error correction did not produce significant improvements in 
writing. Although research has been conducted on feedback with L2 populations, 
findings regarding students with English as their mother tongue are still lacking. 
Feedback guidelines for such students are based largely on instructors’ personal 
experiences and anecdotal evidence and remain empirically untested. 

We wanted to extend research on feedback types beyond L2 environments by 
conducting a classroom experiment with introductory psychology students that varied the 
quality of the feedback they received. Given that feedback is the main fonn of response 
that students receive about their writing (Wall & Hull, 1989, p. 265), it is of the utmost 
importance to detennine what type of feedback is most beneficial to students. There is a 
gap in the current pedagogical literature concerning the effectiveness of different forms 
of feedback. In order to begin addressing this gap we conducted an empirical study in a 
classroom that compared students’ perceptions and performance on writing tasks when 
given either developed or undeveloped feedback. 

We hypothesized that written feedback following the proposed guidelines found 
in the relevant pedagogical literature, based mostly on Willingham (1990), would be 
perceived by students as more effective and would perhaps be followed by an 
improvement in students’ grades on a subsequent writing assignment. To test these 
hypotheses, we collected data from students over two assignments in a single course. In 
addition to surveying student opinions about the effectiveness of the feedback they 
received on these assignments, we examined student writing perfonnance on a 
subsequent assignment to determine if the developed feedback had a beneficial effect on 
student writing ability when compared to the performance of students who received 
undeveloped written feedback (i.e., not developed as suggested in the literature, but 
typical of what some instructors provide). 

Method 


Participants 

One hundred students (representing 58% of the students in the class) enrolled in a 
summer section of an introductory psychology course offered at a large Canadian, 
research-intensive university participated in the study for grade-raising course credit. 
Students were told that the study concerned the evaluation of different aspects of their 
course (e.g., lectures, demonstrations, feedback, etc.). Providing this background 
information to students was necessary to ensure that participants did not know that the 
researchers were interested in assessing types of written feedback. Student participation 
involved the completion of two questionnaires at two times in the semester. However, 
because of the two data collection points in the study, only 30 participants (18 women 
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and 12 men) completed both measurements. These participants were almost evenly 
divided among the experimental conditions (16 versus 14) and similar to the initial 100 
participants in terms of the following background characteristics (i.e., no significant 
differences existed between those who participated and those who did not with ps > .05). 
Students were between 18 and 54 years old (M = 24.28, SD = 8.34) and in their first to 
fifth year of undergraduate study (M = 2.15, SD = 1.38), with most students being 
freshmen. Grade point averages (GPAs) ranged from 3.50 to 11.00 (on a 12-point scale), 
with the mean GPA at 8.45 (SD = 2.07), between a B and B+ letter grade. Furthermore, it 
was detennined that the distributions of all the dependent measures were normally 
distributed, as indicated by non-significant Kolmogorov-Smimov test statistics (ps > .05). 

Lastly, independent sample t-tests were conducted on age, year of study, and GPA 
to determine whether our two groups of participants randomly assigned to conditions 
were equivalent in terms of these variables. Non-significant results (ps > .05) from these 
tests revealed that both groups were equivalent on these characteristics. 

Procedure 

Students enrolled in an introductory psychology course were given two writing 
assignments as part of the course requirements. Students were provided with a grading 
rubric (see the Appendix) that detailed how their assignments would be graded. Content, 
organization, and style (including aspects of technical writing) were evaluated. Each 
section of the rubric was broken down into relevant elements, with content being worth 
10 points overall and the other two sections each being worth five points. Students were 
also given assignment sheets that were reviewed in class. They did not receive additional 
instruction in writing beyond this. Students could receive individual support from the 
instructor or teaching assistant (TA), but no participant in the study did this. Each 
assignment required students to write a two-page paper on a topic relevant to the class 
material. For the first assignment students wrote about a psychology topic covered in 
class and how it related to a personal experience. The second assignment required 
students to relate a topic covered in class to a specific example from popular culture and 
explain the connections between the topic and the chosen example. 

In order to test the effectiveness of feedback that follows guidelines from the 
pedagogical literature, a teaching assistant provided one of two types of written feedback 
on student papers. Students were randomly assigned to one of two groups prior to the 
grading of their first paper. One group of students was given developed written feedback 
on their first paper (i.e., feedback that followed pedagogical guidelines), whereas the 
other group was given undeveloped written feedback (i.e., feedback that did not follow 
pedagogical guidelines). Subsequently, for the second paper, the group treatments were 
reversed such that students who received developed feedback on the first paper received 
undeveloped feedback on the second paper, and vice versa for the other group. 

Consistent with the policies of the university’s ethical review board, all students 
had the opportunity to rewrite her or his second assignment. This decision was based on 
the possibility that students who received developed feedback on the first assignment 
may have an unfair advantage in the writing of their second assignment over students 
who received the undeveloped feedback on assignment one. 
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The developed feedback provided on student papers was created based on the 
suggestions of several authors (Hodges, 1997; Holt, 1997; Lunsford, 1997; Willingham, 
1990). Specifically, the developed feedback included an opening comment on the title 
page alerting the student to the main issues raised in the paper. For example, on one paper 
the teaching assistant wrote, “Jane, Your argument was very good. My comments address 
the development of your ideas and your personal examples.” Also included was an end 
comment that contained three main points that were listed in a hierarchy of importance. 
One end comment read, “Jane, You did an excellent job explaining your topic to the 
reader with sufficient background information. To improve your writing ensure that your 
personal examples are concrete and relate back to the academic material. Also proofread 
your paper to avoid errors.” Comments made throughout the paper were well-developed 
(rather than abbreviated words). For example, when positive comments were made, they 
were accompanied by a brief explanation about the comment and its placement (rather 
than simply writing one-word, vague encouragements). A limited number of grammatical 
errors were identified when present, and specific comments were provided on these 
grammatical problems (e.g., if a comma splice was present, then the feedback included a 
brief note about what a comma splice is and how to fix it). Lastly, the developed 
feedback was written in a conversational tone that asked students questions about the 
content of their paper, which was intended to make students continue to think about their 
logic with the intention of initiating a dialogue between the student and feedback- 
provider (e.g., How does this affect X? Can you define this concept or expand on it? Why 
did this happen? How did your preferences for activities change?). 

By comparison, the undeveloped feedback included no opening comment, and the 
end comment simply provided one statement about the overall quality of the essay (e.g., 
“well done” or conversely “writing needs work”). Also, abbreviated or one-word 
comments were used throughout the essay (e.g., awk, tense, tone, vague), and positive 
comments were brief (i.e., no explanation was given as to what the students did well, and 
instead checkmarks were commonly used). Grammatical errors were simply highlighted 
or corrected without providing information on what the error was, and no effort was 
made to write the feedback in a conversational tone (i.e., no dialogue-inducing questions 
were posed to students). The undeveloped feedback took approximately half the time to 
write in comparison to the developed feedback. 

The teaching assistant for the course was responsible for marking and providing 
both types of feedback for both groups during the tenn. ft was not possible for the 
teaching assistant to be blind to the experimental manipulation, but she was not told the 
purpose of the study. This individual was trained using a grading rubric to ensure that the 
type of feedback she was writing on the papers did not influence her grading. She also 
received feedback guidelines and training for both forms of feedback from the first 
author. After the training was completed, the teaching assistant marked several papers 
and the researchers reviewed them to ensure that the different types of feedback were 
implemented properly. Subsequent papers were also selected at random and reviewed by 
the instructor (the second author) to ensure that the feedback guidelines were being 
followed and that there was agreement on the grading based on the grading rubric. 

The in-class procedure for this study involved returning students’ papers in class 
and providing approximately 5 minutes for students to review their work and feedback. 
Questionnaires that contained evaluative additional items about the course (e.g., filler 
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items such as lecturing style, textbook, course requirements) and items specific to 
feedback about the writing assignment were then distributed and completed by those who 
had volunteered to participate. 

Measures 

Students’ perceptions of feedback quality. Students completed a questionnaire 
developed by Lizzio and Wilson (2008) that evaluates the perceived effectiveness of 
assessment feedback. The questionnaire includes 15 items rated on a Likert scale from 1 
(not at all effective) to 7 (very effective). The questionnaire has three subscales that 
assess developmental feedback (7 items; a = .89), encouraging feedback (4 items; 
a = .88), and fair feedback (4 items; a =.76). Example items for each dimension include: 
“Comments helped me focus on areas I could improve”; “Positive comments were 
made”; and “Feedback was inconsistent or contradictory,” respectively. 

Writing performance. The effectiveness of the two feedback methods on writing 
ability was assessed by comparing the grades students received on their two assignments 
under the different treatment levels. These assignments were graded out of a total 
possible 20 marks and each accounted for 10% of the students’ final grade. 

Data Analysis 

Students’ perceptions of the quality of developed versus undeveloped feedback 
were assessed by examining how they evaluated each type of feedback in terms of its 
developmental helpfulness, fairness, and degree of encouragement. A series of 
dependent-samples t-tests were conducted to determine whether students differed in their 
evaluations of the feedback types. Order effects were controlled for by analyzing rating 
differences for feedback types separately for each group. That is, ratings from students 
who received developed feedback at time one followed by undeveloped feedback at time 
two, were analyzed with dependent-samples t-tests on each dependent variable, and then 
this analysis was repeated for students who received the undeveloped feedback followed 
by the developed feedback. 


Results 

Students who received developed feedback on the first paper rated that feedback 
as more developmentally helpful (M = 5.24, SD = 1.18) than the undeveloped feedback 
they received on the second paper (M= 4.68, SD = .98), /(15) = 2.66, p = .018, d = .67. 
The developed feedback was also perceived as fairer (M = 5.96, SD = 1.00) than the 
undeveloped feedback (M= 5.16, SD = 1.15) that students received on the second paper, 
/(15) = -3.30, p = .005, d = .83. However, these students did not perceive the developed 
feedback (M = 5.30, SD = 1.40) to be more encouraging than the undeveloped feedback 
(M = 5.30, SD = 0.91), /( 15) = .002, p = .998. Conversely, students who received 
undeveloped feedback on the first paper did not rate the developed feedback on their 
second paper as more developmentally helpful, fair, or encouraging (ps = .22, .44, .76, 
respectively), suggesting an order effect. 
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To determine whether feedback type was related to students’ performance on the 
second assignment, difference scores were calculated for each group. Students who 
received developed feedback first earned an average grade of 17.81 (SD = 1.65) on the 
first paper and an average of 15.12 (SD = 2.77) on the second paper (difference 
score = -2.69). Students who received undeveloped feedback first earned an average 
grade of 18.86 (SD = 1.31) on the first paper and an average of 15.75 (SD = 2.89) on the 
second paper (difference score = -3.11). Grades were lower overall on the second 
assignment because it was more challenging than the first assignment. The difference of 
average grade decrease between groups was not statistically significant t( 28) = -.47, p = 
.64. Although not statistically significant, the students who received the developed 
feedback on the first paper did demonstrate less of a decrease in their grade on the second 
paper when compared to the grade decrease of the other group. 

Discussion 

The purpose of our study was to examine the effectiveness of writing feedback 
that is based on guidelines found in the literature. By varying the type of feedback 
students received, we sought to detennine whether developed feedback is perceived as 
more effective than undeveloped feedback. Furthermore, we assessed whether developed 
feedback results in improvements in students’ written work. We first review the findings 
related to students’ perceptions. We follow this with a discussion of the behavioural 
results. 

Students’ evaluations revealed that the developed feedback first given by the 
teaching assistant was perceived to be more developmentally helpful than the 
undeveloped feedback given second, represented by a medium to large effect size 
(Cohen, 1992). Furthermore, the same finding was found in terms of the perception of 
fairness about the feedback, represented by a large effect size. These effect sizes are 
consistent with much of the published literature in terms of assessing the impact of 
teaching activities on learning (Tomcho & Foels, 2008). As such, it is possible to 
conclude that these students did notice meaningful differences between the two types of 
feedback. 

As we hypothesized, manipulating the type of feedback students received on their 
papers significantly affected students’ perceptions about the quality of the feedback. 
Specifically, students evaluated developed feedback as fairer and more developmentally 
helpful than undeveloped feedback. However, this relationship was only true of students 
who received the developed feedback first. That is, students who received undeveloped 
feedback on the first paper did not evaluate the developed feedback on their second paper 
as higher in quality. This finding suggests an important order effect. According to the 
adaptation-level phenomenon, individuals quickly adapt to a given level of stimulation 
and then use this as a reference point for judgments about future stimulation levels 
(Helson, 1964). This concept has been used to examine the meaning students attribute to 
grades (Pollio, Eison, & Milton, 1988), and it may also help explain the presence of an 
order effect in our study. Perhaps students who received developed feedback on the first 
assignment expected to receive this feedback again. Then when they were presented with 
less and lower quality feedback on the second assignment they noticed a difference. 
Alternatively, receiving the developed feedback on the second assignment may not have 
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been perceived as more effective simply because there was no motivation for its use as 
there was no subsequent assignment to which this feedback could be applied. Even 
though students could obviously benefit from feedback on their writing in subsequent 
courses, there was no third assignment and so it is possible that most students failed to 
look at the benefits beyond the specific course requirements. 

Interestingly, perceptions about how encouraging the developed and undeveloped 
feedback was did not differ between the two types of feedback. Both feedback types 
provided students with encouraging feedback, but in different ways. Specifically, with 
undeveloped feedback, encouraging remarks were made with checkmarks or comments 
(e.g., “good”, “great”). By comparison, encouraging remarks in the developed feedback 
condition included more detailed comments (e.g., “good use of academic material to 
support your argument”, “excellent example that describes a practical application of 
research to the real world”). It would seem that the students in this study found both types 
of feedback encouraging, regardless of the form. This finding emphasizes the importance 
of praise when providing students with feedback. Although students may find unspecific 
critical comments (e.g., awk or vague) unhelpful or even frustrating, unspecific positive 
comments (e.g., good) actually offer encouragement to students. Daiker (1989) has 
underscored the importance of written praise because positive comments can reduce 
student anxiety about writing, build confidence in students as writers, and motivate 
students to engage in writing and revising. 

We also assessed the relationship between type of feedback received and 
subsequent improvements in student writing. Developed feedback did not significantly 
positively affect the quality of student writing (as measured by grades), although a trend 
was observed whereby students who received developed feedback on the first paper 
performed less poorly on the second paper when compared to students who received the 
undeveloped feedback on the first paper. Although this result was not statistically 
significant, it may be worthwhile to explore this trend in future research to determine if 
feedback type can positively affect students’ writing perfonnance. Research has shown 
that feedback and feedback coupled with revision can improve student writing, with 
larger gains obtained through a combination of feedback and revision activity (Hillocks, 
2008). Indeed much of the research on written feedback in the composition literature 
highlights the need for revision and students are expected to revise their work based on 
the instructor’s comments (Willingham, 1990). Therefore, it may be important to 
combine investigations of the usefulness of different types of feedback with classroom 
activities that explicitly require students to use the feedback (e.g., requiring revised drafts 
of essays based on the feedback given). While it is also possible that stronger variables are 
at play in student writing (e.g., motivation, ability), we believe that providing students 
with high quality feedback is an important responsibility of instructors and teaching 
assistants, and one that may significantly improve student writing. This is an avenue for 
future research. 

Limitations and Future Research 

In our study, we were able to measure both students’ perceptions of and objective 
learning outcomes associated with two types of feedback in a classroom setting and make 
meaningful conclusions about the use of these differences in feedback with respect to 
student writing. Despite these promising findings with respect to taking the time to 
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provide more developed feedback, there were still several noteworthy limitations that 
must be considered. 

Firstly, as in all educational studies, conducting research in the classroom presents 
practical constraints. Attrition was a problem in our study because many students were 
not present for both measurement time points, and this is a problem common to many 
repeated measurements studies (Kazdin, 2003). Fortunately we know that the participants 
who did complete the study were not significantly different from participants who failed 
to complete the study on a number of characteristics (i.e., age, year of study, GPA). 
Although our sample was smaller than preferred we still found medium to large effect 
sizes based on our manipulation. We recruited students from a summer course that may 
have more sporadic attendance than a course offered during the academic school year. 
Interested researchers should replicate this study with more participants during the 
academic school year in order to reduce attrition rates. Ultimately we believe the 
ecological validity gained by conducting this research in a university classroom with 
students outweighs the drawbacks that are produced by not conducting a controlled 
laboratory study. 

Secondly, although we had an approximately equal number of students in both 
conditions these students did participate through a process of self-selection. Students 
were awarded bonus points on their final grades for completing the study. This may mean 
that particularly motivated students elected to participate, or conversely that students who 
expected not to do well in the course were more likely to participate. This is an issue with 
many psychology studies that rely on large pools of introductory students. Thus our 
results may not generalize to larger student populations, and as such, similar research 
should be conducted among other student populations. 

Thirdly, our measurement of improved writing ability was the comparison of 
student grades on only two assignments and the second assignment was more difficult 
than the first. This change in the difficulty of the assignment may have obscured any 
effects based on feedback type. Future studies should include assignments with a similar 
level of difficulty to allow for a clearer understanding of the effects of feedback. Also, 
because the comparison of grades was based on only two writing assignments this may 
have resulted in a measurement sensitivity problem. For example, students who received 
developed feedback first may have learned about specific mistakes by reading this 
feedback, but on their second paper they may have committed different mistakes that 
would still affect their grade and also obscure the positive effects of developed feedback 
on their writing. Therefore, researchers should likely use multiple measures of writing 
ability (e.g., journaling, essays, and short grammatical tests) in future studies. 
Furthermore, future studies should include more than two written assignments. This 
approach will allow researchers to track potential feedback effects longitudinally, likely 
enhancing our understanding of how feedback affects student writing. In addition, a 
multiple-measures approach will provide students with more writing opportunities, which 
has been found to enhance learning and improve one’s overall writing ability (Sorcinelli 
& Elbow, 1997). 

Lastly, as previously mentioned, the developed feedback took approximately 
twice as long to write as the undeveloped feedback. While we were unable to find 
significant results supporting the learning benefits of receiving developed feedback, 
positive student perceptions of this type of feedback were present. Perhaps most 
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significant is the result indicating that students perceived any type of positive feedback as 
encouraging. Providing students with positive feedback is important, regardless of 
improvements in grades, because it can nurture positive attitudes toward writing (Gee, 
1972). It is possible that students’ positive perceptions of developed feedback could 
affect student motivation (Lucas, 1990), feelings of academic self-efficacy, or perhaps 
increase students’ ratings of instructors who provide developed feedback. However, 
future research would need to examine whether any of these relationships exist. 

Instructors are ultimately left with the decision as to whether or not spending the 
additional time (or having their teaching assistants spend additional time) to provide 
developed feedback is worthwhile (Crisp, 2007). As with all course assignments and 
instructional techniques, instructors must decide where to invest their time. Future studies 
are required if we are to develop a better understanding of how different quality feedback 
influences student writing. Instructors may find that the most beneficial use of their time 
could be divided between providing high quality feedback and opportunities for students 
to reflect on such feedback and actually incorporate it into their writing. Responses to 
student writing can take many forms (Anson, 1989), and we encourage instructors to 
reflect on how they want to include writing and response in their classrooms. We are 
aware that many instructors do not receive explicit instruction on how to teach writing 
and how to respond to student writing. Similarly, many teaching assistants also lack 
training when it comes to responding to students’ written work. We view the guidelines 
represented in this study as a starting point for both instructors and teaching assistants 
interested in improving their response skills. It may be particularly important for 
instructors to provide teaching assistants with feedback guidelines, and not just grading 
rubrics, because teaching assistants are students themselves and may be at a loss in terms 
of focusing the comments they write on students’ work. The most effective exercises in 
peer review occur when students are given instruction and specific guidance in how to 
provide feedback (Herrington & Cadman, 1991), and we think the case should be no 
different for teaching assistants. 

University instructors are responsible for detennining the learning objectives of 
their courses. These objectives may often include a range of higher-order skills (e.g., the 
ability to critically analyze content or to apply one’s knowledge to a new task). Student 
writing is frequently used as a means to discern the development of these skills and is 
oftentimes deemed an important outcome in its own right. Supporting students through 
the writing process is important for both students wanting to further their academic 
careers and for those seeking non-academic careers. On the basis of our study, we 
certainly believe that the investment of time in developing quality feedback is 
worthwhile, simply because students perceive developed feedback to be fair and helpful, 
contributing to a classroom atmosphere of respect and trust. 
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Appendix 

Grading Rubric 

Content / 10 _ 

Appropriate choice of topic (e.g., from textbook or lecture) 

Summary of the main ideas of the topic 
Accurate psychological material included 

Logical connection between the topic and personal experience/pop culture example 

Adequate depth of discussion _ 

Organization / 5 _ 

Clear introductory statement about the concept to be examined 

Integration of psychological material with personal experience/pop culture example 

Clear transitions between thoughts 

Balanced discussion of concept and personal experience/pop culture example 

Conclusion statement that summarizes main points _ 

Style / 5 

Proper title page 

Correct grammar and sentence structure 

Appropriate formatting (e.g., length, font size, double spaced, etc.) 

Coherent flow throughout the paper 

Correct referencing of sources _ 
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